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Bartholomew’s description of “madness,” written about 
1240, or almost literally seven centuries ago, is very different 
from what is usually presumed to have been the opinion of in- 
sanity at that time. 


“Madness cometh sometime of passions of the soul 
as of business and of great thoughts, of sorrow and of 
too great study, and of dread; sometime of the biting 
of a wood (mad) hound, or some other venomous 
beast; sometime of melancholy meats, and sometime 
of drink of strong wine. And as the causes be diverse, 
the tokens and signs be diverse. For some cry and 
leap and hurt and wound themselves and other men, 
and darken and hide themselves in privy and secret 
places. The medicine of them is, that they be bound, 
that they hurt not themselves and other men. And 
namely, such shall be refreshed, and comforted, and 
withdrawn from cause and matter of dread and busy 
thoughts. And they must be gladded with instruments 
of music, and some deal be occupied.” 


Mental Hygiene, January, 1935—lItalics ours. 
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Alonzo 
Jean Parnes 


Burnet Street School, Binet Class, Newark, New Jersey 


In previous case studies I have tried to demonstrate the 
procedure followed in reestablishing the child in school, and the 
many ways in which Visual Aids in Education have solved the 
hardest problems, or advanced the general scope of work. 

Today I have a new case study. This time I will endeavor 
to show how the very personality disorders, or sub-normalcy to 
be corrected were so directed into channels of creative activity 
as to very definitely indicate a rebirth in mind and soul and 
purpose of the child concerned. Furthermore, it furnished a 
basis upon which to build a more satisfactory school experience. 
It has opened an almost certain avenue of livelihood for future 
development. Moreover through the proper guidance of this 
child’s worst personality disorder an entire class participated 
in creative activities for a period of thirty weeks, attaining new 
skills and applying old ones to more advanced processes. Fin- 
ally, an entire school of twelve hundred pupils was given a royal 
entertainment, and last, but by no means the least of the bene- 
fits, comes to the friends and sponsors of Visual Aids in Edu- 
cation, for Alonzo has provided us with the opportunity of re- 
cording the first Technicolor motion picture of an activity pro- 
gram, “The Circus.” 

It is reliving a very thrilling personal experience in the 
field to present to you, my new case study — Alonzo. 


Alonzo is a physically normal negro boy, born in the South 
of parents somewhat indigent if not given completely to a life of 
vagrancy. After months of sojourning from their homeland, 
we find the family arrived, but thoroughly separated, in the 
great city of Newark. 

This separation was more or less permanent and the result 
was that Alonzo, left to shift for himself, became a vagabond 
on our city streets. He grew hard, unsympathetic, and un- 


Read before the State Teachers Association, Atlantic City, November, 1935. 
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friendly in his views towards organized society—especially the 
school. He was occupied chiefly in acquiring the subtle traits 
and arts of the incorrigible and the outlaw. 


So it was, that one transfer followed another through tra- 
ditional classes until at last he landed in the Binet School. 


His historical card was no good news to the receiving teach- 
er, for here was a very active, talkative, self-asserting type of 
the mentally sub-normal that creates a daily panic in any class. 
The record set forth that the child was not amenable to disci- 
pline, in fact, he was definitely incorrigible and a constant 
troublemaker. Furthermore he was boisterous in action and 
speech and given to a fiendish mimicry, emphasizing the mis- 
fortune of others by speech or facial contortion or action, and 
especially adept in baiting teachers or others in authority. 


Alonzo was unable to recognize a single printed word or 
perform the simplest calculation. However, he was a strong 
leader—a small neighborhood gang was quick to recognize him. 


Teacher and pupil measured each other daily—and daily 
the prospect seemed more hopeless for the teacher. As for 
Alonzo—no new or challenging situation cooled his purpose. 
With a directness that was breathtaking he showed his com- 
plete physical superiority over his nearest classmates, his dis- 
gust with routine and order, his brutality toward the weak and 
unfortunate, and his absolute disregard of authority. In fact, 
he capitalized on every happening through each succeeding day, 
both before your eyes and behind your back. 

It was no time at all before he could induce any child in 
the class to do his bidding or perform in the most astounding 
manner. Alonzo’s every action, every word was studied in the 
hope of finding the key to some control of this great flood of 
desperate conduct and ceaseless talk and banter. His record 
was constantly traced, for it is in some personality disorder— 
some factor in his maladjustment—that a clew to his rehabili- 
tation will be found. Every one of his sub-normal character- 
istics was tested fully by the teacher in the hope that through 
one of them a certain amount of control would result. 

But Alonzo wouldn’t be disciplined no matter how it was 
camouflaged. He wouldn’t keep anything in order, nor would 
he be a helper for the teacher. His leadership was beyond har- 
nessing for any purpose. Nothing in the classroom procedure 
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was of interest to him and his attention could never be centered 
for two minutes in succession. 


Weeks passed—progress with the class was at low ebb. 
Fum-dumb-diddle was the order of the day. Then something 
happened. Put at his wit’s end to maintain his hold on the 
class mind, the master mind of the opposition slipped. 


Class was in session, ready for work to begin, when the 
door swung jerkily open and a greasy, grimy butter tub slither- 
ed across the classroom floor, and the grimacing face of our 
leader showed through the glass of the door as it swung back 
into position. 

“What is this?” queried the teacher in her calmest tone. 

“An ‘ulifant’ tub,” was Alonzo’s ready answer. 

“Where is the elephant?” asked the teacher. 

“You all has to have a circus to have ‘ulifants’ and the tub’s 
where they drink from.” 

Alonzo’s loquaciousness was rising to usual proportions. 

“Well, here’s a brush and some soap. Scrub the elephant 
tub so the elephant will want to drink from it,” directed the 
teacher. 

And to her great surprise—the game was on. Teacher and 
pupil were in accord, but the pupil had never suspected. 

The pupil had a peculiar interest and a tough task in that 
‘ulifant’ tub, which seemed quite apart from the teacher’s. 

Later Alonzo presented himself and the tub for inspection. 
Both were shining. The teacher turned the tub upside down, 
swung it completely around and exclaimed that it was a dandy 
elephant tub. Alonzo’s pride surged within him. 

Then unable to suppress his thoughts further he began, 
““_____ Miss Parnes,” (His speech was slightly hesitant, seeming 
to have a pleading quality previously unknown to it.) “Miss 
Parnes, may we keep the ‘ulifant’ tub?” 

“Why, of course, you may keep the elephant tub, but what 
will you do with it here?” was the leading question set before 
Alonzo. 

And the class, now on tiptoes, waited for the oracle to 
speak. In that brief moment, confidence began to return to 
Alonzo. His talkative nature asserted itself, but an air of 
respect ran through his words. 
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“Miss Parnes, I’ll make—an ‘ulifant and I’ll make a circus. 
I’ll do all the work, Miss Parnes. I saw a circus down South, 
Miss Parnes. I know all about a circus. All “you all” has to 
have is a ‘ulifant and bears and monkeys and clowns and a band. 
I can make a tent, too, Miss Parnes, please, Miss Parnes.” 


And thus did Alonzo plead his case while the teacher and 
the class remained respectfully silent. Everyone sensed a new 
day dawning. A bit of rascality planned for no good but to 
maintain himself in the role of troublemaker was leading Alonzo 
into a new role. 


A dirty tub had recalled a really happy experience which he 
desired to relive. It filled him with what was probably his first 
desire to do something constructive in school, and his glib 
tongue had publicly confessed that the whole matter waited 
upon the approval of the teacher. Soon indeed he would be 
doing her bidding. He would be coming to her to help him over 
trying obstacles; he would feel the need of her approval in 
every act, every step in the production of the “Circus.” The 
further the plans developed the greater became his responsi- 
bility. He couldn’t falter, he couldn’t quit. It would cost him 
the respect of the entire class, and most of his former pals to 
whom word had come that Alonzo was going to make a circus. 
His star was up, his day was at hand. 


Alonzo had much to give and his heart was bent on giving. 
His natural leadership was put to advantage in training the 
monkey, the clown, the bear, and above all the ’ulifant. He led 
the band, trained the dancers and originated the part which 
was his own—the Barker. With the help of two little girls he 
made his own frock-coat with perfect tails, his white gloves 
and his high silk hat. He displayed a fine spirit of cooperation 
in the construction of the Big Top. School studies not asso- 
ciated with the “Circus” began to interest him, while politeness 
and consideration of others became quite pronounced. He stud- 
ied arithmetic with especial zeal. 


During several weeks of rehearsal for the production of 
the “Circus” in the School Auditorium, Alonzo did not miss a 
day’s attendance. His loyalty was most remarkable, no amount 
of repetition dulled his determination to see the work success- 
fully concluded and his sunny smile helped many of his class- 
mates to success. 
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The recording of “The Circus” was an experiment in Tech- 
nicolor, but the creation of “The Circus” was an adventure in 
control of human relations built on the principle that one more 
trial wins. 

In the words of the Barker, “Ladies and Gentlemen—this 
way to the Big Top.” 





WHAT WOULD YOU CALL IT? 


In a series of experiments on learning and motivation be- 
ing conducted at The Training School, the child is taught to 
drop a marble into a mechanism which yields a poker chip in 
return. Having secured the poker chip, the child is then taught 
to put this poker chip into another mechanism which yields a 
piece of chocolate candy. In one particular case, the experi- 
menter allowed the subject ten marbles with which he secured 
ten pieces of candy. James, however, was not entirely pleased 
with the situation. After he had secured all the candy that he 
could get, he was heard to say, “My, my, my! Is this all the 
candy I get today? Tsk, tsk, tsk.” 


On the way to the research room the next day, James was 
unusually exuberant. He whistled, hopped and skipped, and 
in a variety of other ways left no doubt that he was quite anx- 
ious to get to the experimental room in a hurry. Finally, he 
stopped, looked confidingly at the experimenter, and, as if unable 
to keep the secret any longer, exclaimed, “I’ve got something” — 
in a manner suggesting that a question was expected. “Well, 
well, let’s see it,” was the natural response. With great eager- 
ness, the would-be urchin stuck his hand into his right pocket. 
He first pulled out a handkerchief which, apparently, was being 
used as a stopgap to prevent the hidden treasure from escaping. 
Then, very carefully and methodically, he dug down again and 
produced seven marbles which he displayed in the palm of his 
hand and said, quite proudly, “I'll fix that machine today.” 


Anthony J. Mitrano 
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Our Broadcast 


Alice Morrison Nash 
Education Department—The Training School at Vineland 


Through the courtesy of the Vineland Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Training School was privileged to go on the air for 
one-half hour over station W.P.G., Atlantic City, Sunday, 
February 9, 1936, at 5:15 o’clock, when the following program 
was presented to our many friends “listening in”: 


1. Selection by the Band—A March—“For Liberty” 
Led by the Director—Mr. Hugh Kelly 


Vocal Solo—“Ship o’ Dreams” 
Mrs. Ruth King Aker 
Accompanied at the piano by Miss Dolores Arnade 


Selection by the Band—An Overture—“The Bouquet” 


A talk describing many of the interesting facts concern- 
ed with the Training School, its organization, purpose 
and principles, also its affiliation with Vineland, was 


prepared by Dr. E. R. Johnstone, Director of the 
Training School, and was delivered by Prof. C. Emer- 
son Nash, Superintendent of the Training School. 


Vocal Solo—“The Winter Waltz” 
Mr. James Watts 
Accompanied at the piano by Mrs. Ruth K. Aker 


Instrumental Quartet—‘“‘The World is Waiting for the 
Sunrise” 
Charlie, Joseph, George and Alfred 
Accompanied at the piano by Miss Nellie Starkey 


Two Vocal Selections—(a) “When Twilight Comes” 
(b) “Short’nin’ Bread” 
The Ladies Trio 
Mrs. Ruth K. Aker, Mrs. May F. Buck, Miss Margaret 
Wrenn 
Miss Arnade at the piano 


8. Selection by the Band—A March—“Flying Colors” 
Needless to say that every one in the Training School was 
duly thrilled with the idea of hearing their own people “on the 
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air,” and so enthusiastic were the children to “listen in’ that 
it became necessary to move the supper hour forward to 4:45, 
thus allowing the children who serve in the dining rooms, in fact 
the entire Institution family, to be in their rooms while the pro- 
gram was being broadcast. 

Unfortunately, the stormy day and the icy highways made 
the trip a somewhat hazardous one, but careful drivers, members 
of the staff, conveyed the broadcasters to the Studio and re- 
turned them to the School safely and without accident, and 
whilst on the return trip the cars travelled much of the distance 
at the rate of ten miles per hour, every one agreed that it was 
the right thing to do, as careful driving is ever an insurance 
against trouble. 

Incidentally, it is worthy of mention that during the longer 
journey home, appetites increased with the miles and with the 
minutes, until by the time the party arrived at The Training 
School, every one was in excellent form to do justice to the 
steaming hot supper which was ready and waiting for them in 
the domestic science room of the school building where the 
other members of the staff were waiting to welcome home their 
honored guests and to serve them in a manner befitting the 
occasion. 

Thirty-five hungry, happy broadcasters sat down to what 
they termed, “a real feast,” and since they had eaten their last 
meal at twelve o’clock that day, I hardly need to explain that 
justice was truly done to the supper and that to the last man, 
they ate until it was with reluctance that even a very small 
serving of ice cream was refused. 

At about this time the clock in the tower of Garrison Hall 
struck nine, and Charlie, attuned to the summons of the faith- 
ful old clock, said, ‘‘Well, it’s about time that we went to our 
little beds, or we will miss our beauty sleep.” Charlie’s sugges- 
tion was unanimously approved, and as the “favored ones,” 
stood up, in appreciation of their supper and to say good-night, 
their faces evidenced the fact that it had been a very happy oc- 
casion, and likewise an equally successful broadcast—if one may 
be allowed to measure success by the rule of happiness. 

Vineland goes on the air every Sunday P.M. at 5:15 for 
one-half hour over station W.P.G., Atlantic City, and judging 
from the many auditors who both verbally and in writing have 
since complimented the Training School upon its ability to pre- 
sent so pleasing a broadcast, it would seem to me that the peo- 
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ple who have been responsible for the Vineland radio hour are 
to be congratulated for the splendid way in which they have 
promoted the interests of their home town by means of the 
weekly broadcast. 

“It Pays to Advertise” is a very old saying and likewise 
is a very true one, and whilst we dislike to think of this side 
of the question when we are listening to a very entertaining 
program, the fact remains, nevertheless, that because of the 
development of the radio idea of advertising, Vineland is today 
one of the best known towns in the State, and its interesting 
schools, institutions, and other orgfianizations, instituted in the 
interests of children and youth are not only better known but 
are duly recognized for the outstanding positions which they 
are occupying in the field of education and of research, not only 
in New Jersey, but in other places as well, both at home and 
abroad. 

In our Broadcast Talk appreciation was expressed for the 
splendid spirit of cooperation and goodwill existent between 
the Township and Borough of Vineland and the Training School, 
and now in conclusion, it is my pleasure to further quote Dr. 


Johnstone and Prof. Nash by extending to you a special invita- 
tion to visit the Training School, and if you are a stranger and 
are interested, it will be their pleasure to show you “Beautiful 
Vineland” as you have heard it described over the radio dur- 
ing the past few months. 


OurR BROADCAST TALK 


Among the outstanding features of Vineland are the three 
public institutions: the Soldiers Home, the Vineland State 
School, and The Training School at Vineland. These are a part 
of the New Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies which is acknowledged to be the best department of public 
welfare in America. Changing politics do not affect it and all 
of our public institutions are entirely free from political in- 
fluence. 

The Vineland State School and The Training School at 
Vineland (which is a private school working in full cooperation 
with the State system) are both devoted to the interests of those 
whose minds have not developed normally. Not only do they 
care for, treat, train and bring happiness to the girls and boys 
in their charge but also these schools study the growth (mental, 
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social and physical) of each child, and the results of these stud- 
ies are made available to those dealing with normal people. 
Thus an ideal situation is brought about. These institutions 
become very definitely scientific laboratories. They not only 
solve problems in the mental and social growth of human beings, 
but also cooperate with the New Jersey Experiment Station and 
the United States Department of Agriculture. As the studies 
bring forth new knowledge these institutions become the centers 
of demonstration and to us come many hundreds of students and 
visitors each year. 

Vineland is a great poultry center and studies in poultry 
breeding and raising were needed, so an organization meeting 
was held in the Training School hall; and the International Egg- 
Laying Contest was started and is now in its twentieth year 
on the institution grounds. 

This is also a sweet potato section, and ten or fifteen years 
ago stem rot threatened to wipe out sweet potato culture in this 
section; in cooperation with the United States Department of 
Agriculture we experimented until we developed sweet potatoes 
immune from stem rot, and hundreds of thousands of plants 
from institution stock are now put in each spring. Many other 
experiments and demonstrations are in progress. 





Along social lines the Committee on Provision has been 
functioning for a number of years, gathering facts on mental 
retardation and analyzing them, making them available to so- 
cial welfare bodies and anyone else engaged in helping handi- 
capped children. Many states have had the assistance of this 
committee not only in helping them make their surveys but 
also in bringing the facts to the attention of their citizens and 
legislators. The most recent outstanding demonstration of so- 
cial value is the assistance by the institutions in Judge Stanger’s 
Cumberland County Clinic where offenders coming before the 
court were carefully studied, all of the facts considered by the 
whole clinic staff and then a decision reached on the basis of 
clearing up the causes of the crime and preventing others like it. 





In the educational field a great deal of valuable work has 
been done. Some children take two, three, five years to learn 
what normal children learn in one. Thus we have the oppor- 
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tunity to study in detail the steps of learning. The child is, 
so to speak, under a microscope. His mental processes may 
be followed as you follow the movements in a slow motion pic- 
ture. These facts are observed and put into practice in the 
schoolrooms. Children who have failed and have therefore 
become troublesome in the public schools, here under the guid- 
ance of patient, trained teachers find a growth of soul and mind, 
impossible anywhere else than in such a protected, understand- 
ing environment. 

Hundreds of teachers have come here to take the six weeks 
summer course, embracing laboratory studies, methods of test- 
ing, practice and experimental teaching and social problems 
related to retardation. We feel that this has been one of the 
most outstanding contributions we have been able to make to 
normal childhood. 





Strictly scientific work is being carried on in the labora- 
tories. Beginning with the translation and Americanization of 
the Binet-Simon measuring scale for intelligence, nearly twenty- 
five years ago, each year has produced some new and valuable 
piece of scientific information, and we come today to the recently 
published Social Maturity Scale. This enables us to know the 
things a child should be able to do at any given age and so to 
learn if he is delayed, normal, or exceptionally bright in the 
personal affairs of everyday life, e.g. such facts as the follow- 
ing are now put on a developmental age basis: 

Can he move about on the floor 

Can he walk about room unattended 

Does he go about house or yard 

Can he go to school unattended 

Does he travel alone 

or 

Can he talk 

Can he relate experiences 

Can he use telephone 

Can he write a short letter 
and so through more than a hundred experiences, each indicat- 
ing a definite social age. 





In all of our work we have had the heartiest cooperation 
of the teachers and school officials of Vineland and Landis 
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Township, and the parents themselves have given invaluable 
assistance. Indeed we might almost say that the people of the 
whole Vineland tract constitute the research laboratories, so 
fine has been their help and understanding. 





I cannot close without telling you that the larger girls and 
boys become leaders and understand their part in helping the 
more helpless children. Visitors notice this attitude and call 
it the Spirit of Vineland. These leaders know the value of a 
smile and have plenty of them on hand all the while. They 
know people will go out of their way to do a favor if we speak 
gently and kindly. They do not like inspectors, who are persons 
looking for mistakes and flaws, but they love the friendly visit- 
ors, who always look for the good. And so they, as we, ask 
you to come as a friendly visitor and we’ll prove to you that as 
long as happiness comes first practically anything else can be 
accomplished. 





INNOCENCE 


Little Joseph, not quite ten years old, had heard the grown-ups at 
home and over the radio talking about the illness and death of King George, 
and thinking in terms of what happens in the Training School when a 
child passes away, Joseph in his innocence came to me and asked, “Are 
they going to have King George’s funeral in Garrison Hall?” I said, ‘No, 
the King’s home is in England and his funeral will be held there.” Joseph 
looked much disappointed and said, “I’m awful sorry. You know I ain’t 
never been to a King’s funeral yet.” 


The children in the Training School are taught to look upon funerals, 
not as sad occasions, but rather as farewells held for the purpose of 
saying good-bye to friends who are going on a long journey. Such gath- 
erings are always held in the auditorium of Garrison Hall, and here many 
friends assemble, usually about three hundred people, including our chil- 
dren, our employes, and relatives of the honored one. 

The program consists of band selections, a talk by the pastor, who 
usually tells pleasing and interesting things about the one for whom the 
program is being rendered, appropriate selections sung by the members 
of the staff, the children recite their little prayer, sing a favorite hymn, 
and give their lovely Benediction. 

Potted plants from our greenhouse and lovely cut flowers provided by 
relatives and friends and by the School lend their influence in making the 
occasion seem one of beauty and glorification rather than one of sadness 
and gloom. 

Under these conditions one can readily understand why little Joseph 
longed to be a guest at the funeral of a great King. oe 
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Fritz is Twenty-Seven 


Helen Hill 
Department of Extension—The Training School at Vineland 


Fritz was such a tiny, frail fellow that spring morning when 
he and his daddy arrived from their home in the Southland to 
visit The Training School. Fritz was the only and much de- 
sired son among his several sisters, but the good fates that 
had brought him to that home, had for some reason, so hard 
to understand, withheld some of the gifts of growth and power 
that had been given so lavishly to his sisters. All of the medi- 
cal skill of his father and other specialists, together with intelli- 
gent and loving care, found Fritz at eleven years of age 
physically frail, shy and nervous with a mental age of 6.5. 


After much careful consideration and a good deal of anx- 
iety by his parents, he came to The Training School to live. 
Always, he had been protected and helped even in the least 
of his tasks. He was awkward and very slow and had not yet 
learned to dress himself. But Fritz was full of courage, a good 
sport, and was always willing to try to play the game, what- 
ever it was. 


Time has passed and Fritz has been at The Training School 
sixteen years. While his steps have not kept up with the 
swiftly flying years and the fates have kept him within the 
realms of childhood, for his tests say that he has a mental age 
of 8.2, he has, to those of us who know him best, worked out 
his social adjustment with a plan and routine of life that might 
be envied by many with a greater and broader scope. His 
willingness to undertake what to him have been gigantic prob- 
lems, his ability to be happy wherever he is, his social ability 
to cooperate with those with whom he comes in contact, his 
faithfulness and pleasure in his industrial pursuits are all out- 
standing. Hot or cold, Fritz may be seen almost at the tick 
of the clock on his way to the poultry farm, where he finds use- 
ful and interesting employment. He always has a cheery smile 
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and a pleasant word for anyone he may meet on his way, but 
never time to idle or loiter. With the same regularity he re- 
turns to his cottage where he is happy and well adjusted. His 
very subtle sense of humor has carried him and his friends 
over many a hard spot. 

He still keeps his place in his home and family life where 
he spends his long summer vacation each year. 

Several years ago, when the news came of the very sudden 
death of his most devoted father, Fritz showed more than ever 
before that his childish shoulders were stronger than one would 
suspect. He faced his great sorrow with a clear understanding 
of his loss but at the same time immediately realized that new 
adjustments must be made. He was satisfied and grateful when 
he was told that his father had wished him always to live at 
The Training School. He showed a stronger devotion and re- 
sponsibility toward his mother and sisters. 

ae co % TK * 

Some of us have already been invited to attend Fritz’s 
birthday party next week, which is one of the annual social 
events of his cottage and his friends. For many days his home 
in the Southland must be filled with preparations for always 
come the birthday cake, favors, goodies and all the things that 
make a boy’s birthday a gay stepping stone between the years. 

And so it is that many of the children at The Training 
School find happiness and security in a permanent home where 
they may rear their own simple structures of life. 





Editor's Note—With permission we print the following paragraph from a letter received 
after a visit by Fritz’ father and mother, sometime ago; also a paragraph received 
recently from his mother. 

“Our visit was a real pleasure; you are doing wonderful 
work in a wonderful way. Fritz has improved both physically 
and mentally. Our visit to camp was also a great pleasure. 
We deeply appreciate the courtesy and kindness shown us by 
everyone. The spirit of cheerfulness, love, helpfulness and hope 
that pervades the whole Training School, the beauty and quiet- 
ness, are all things for which we reverently thank God.” 

“T still thank God each day that there is such a place as 
the Training School where boys and girls have such loving, 
understanding care. Fritz’ letter certainly sounded as if he 
had such a happy birthday. I do thank you and everyone else 
who helped to make it a happy day.” 
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Book Reviews 


Wayward Youth. AvuGUST AICHHORN, with a foreword by Sig- 
mund Freud. Translated from the second German edition, 
“Verwahrloste Jugend,” by seven cooperating editors. The 
Viking Press, 1935, New York, pp. 236 xiv $2.75. 


By virtue of his years of experience as a counsellor of 
youth, especially wayward or bewildered youth, August Aich- 
horn sets forth some of his methods of diagnosis and reeduca- 
tion of dissocial youth. They are presented in the informal 
manner in which they were presented as lectures to training 
school candidates of the Vienna Psychoanalytical Society. His 
theoretical discussion is interspersed with factual material of 
an illustrative nature, gained from the cases referred to him 
for correction when ordinary education methods had failed. 


Borrowing from the theory that unconscious processes de- 
termine neurotic behavior, Aichhorn interprets delinquent or 
dissocial behavior and endeavors to bring into consciousness 
the unconscious processes causing the delinquency. He does 
not employ the actual psychoanalytical technique, but he views 
the act and the antecedent actions learned thru interview in 
light of the psychoanalytical theory and thus obtains an ex- 
planation of the underlying principles of psychic dynamics that 
lead to delinquency. On the basis of this explanation, treat- 
ment in the form of reeducation proceeds, hinging greatly on 
the degree of transference, or emotional response, that is set 
up in the pupil for the counsellor. The normal development of 
the libido, i. e., the development which our social order demands, 
is the aim of the technique. By altering the external forces 
he brings a gradual inner drive toward the libidinal stage that 
is demanded of the delinquent so that he may again belong to 
the social group. This can sometimes be done when the youth 
remains in society, altho some cases require institutionalization. 
Grouping within institutions is discussed. 

Much of Aichhorn’s earlier work was apparently done with- 
out the guidance of psychoanalysis, and as a result his writing 
reflects a spirit of understanding the possibility that correction 
or reeducation may proceed without knowledge of these meth- 
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ods. He has found an explanation of the principles working to 
cause dissocial behavior. His understanding and treatment are 
thus based on a definite framework and he feels more certain 
of his procedure. He draws heavily on experience for special 
methods of handling cases and his reasons for choosing particu- 
lar methods, he admits, are not always clear. His techniques 
warrant careful consideration, especially with respect to partic- 
ular instances, whether or not one agrees with the theory pre- 
sented as the basis for procedure. 
E. Louise Hoffeditz 


MATEER, FLORENCE. Glands and Efficient Behavior. New York, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935. Pp. 243. 


Few scientific problems related to human behavior have 
provoked more discussion among the general public in recent 
years than that of the value of gland therapy. Florence Ma- 
teer’s new book was written in an attempt to answer some of 
the questions raised in these discussions. It has been suggest- 
ed for several years that clinical psychology appears to be the 
most hopeful source for data on the effects of gland therapy 
to human personality and efficiency. However, Dr. Mateer, who 
entered the clinical field in 1910 as research assistant at The 
Training School, is the first clinical psychologist to devote a 
whole book to the subject. ; 


The first five chapters deal with the general aspects of 
human efficiency, including its measurement, its increase, its 
relation to glands, and the evaluation of gains in efficiency. 
The next two chapters are concerned with thyroid disturbances 
of the normal and subnormal, the next with calcium insuffi- 
ciencies, the next two with pituitary disturbances, and the last 
two with multiple gland disturbances. 


There is little statistical treatment in the presentation. 
The book is composed rather of detailed descriptions and analy- 
ses of case studies which illustrate various glandular disturb- 
ances, treatment, and effects of treatment. Therapy failures as 
well as successes are reported, but the greater part of evidence 
suggests the unmistakable value of glandular treatment when 
administered where indicated. A few paired cases are report- 
ed—i. e. instances where two patients are similar in significant 
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respects (age, intelligence, physical build, glandular disturb- 
ance, etc.), but one receives glandular treatment and the other 
does not. In every such case reported, the patient receiving 
treatment shows improvement over the one deprived of the 
treatment. The treatment of adults who are not mentally hand- 
icapped is illustrated as well as that of those who are apparently 
mentally deficient. 


The lack of references and statistical treatment may dis- 
appoint the conscientious research worker, but there is much 
of value in the book for the layman and the clinician. The non- 
medical reader will find puzzling phases of endocrinology greatly 
clarified, and the clinician whose acquaintance with glandular 
symptomology is limited will find the book a great aid in in- 
creasing his alertness to the expressions and treatment of gland- 
ular disturbances. 

Katherine Preston Bradway 


Behind the Scenes of a Surprise Party 


The mystery that surrounds the preparations of a surprise 
party usually keeps one just a little excited for a few days be- 
fore. But this party was quite different from just an ordinary 
surprise. 

You see, this was the Tyler girls’ very own secret and given 
in honor of their housemother’s birthday. She had been with 
them for three years on that day and they just had to celebrate. 

For a whole month previous I was dragged into corners 
or pushed behind a door and in whispered tones was asked, “Be 
sure not to forget this. Do you think this would be nicer than 
something else?” And so on, and on. 

At last the great day arrived and everything was in readi- 
ness, with the exception of their housemother. She had gone 
to the city the day before and had been unable to return be- 
cause of the condition of the roads, due to a snowstorm. Per- 
haps you can imagine the intensity of feeling in the heart of 
each girl as hour after hour passed and Miss W. did not return. 
Some were afraid she would not get back in time and others 
just knew she would; depending upon their respective disposi- 
tions. 
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The cottage optimist said that it was all for the best any- 
way, because did I not remember the last time when Florence 
got stuck in the window trying to get the cake in unseen. And 
so one story after another was recollected. 


Great was the relief when Miss W. walked in that after- 
noon. Now they could settle down to figure out just how they 
could arrange the tables and decorations while Miss W. was 
at dinner. 

Finally everything was completed and when Miss W. re- 
turned to her cottage after dinner she must have wondered why 
it was so quiet and all in darkness. Can’t you just imagine her 
surprise when the lights were flashed on as she opened the 
door and saw a prettily decorated room? And to complete the 
picture every girl was there and smiling happily at the success 


of one more cherished secret. 
Mabel Wells 


Children—Not Cases* 


Much has been written of the defects of personality in the 
feeble-minded, of their educational and industrial incapacities, 
of their psychopathic and delinquent tendencies. Their shart- 
comings have been set forth and analysed, but little has been 
said of their virtues until the reader might think the psycholo- 
gist has forgotten the all-important fact that they are human. 
Suggestible, impulsive, unforeseeing, ineffective though they 
may be, they, too, have their share of human kindliness, sym- 
pathy and thoughtfulness. Forbidden to go unguided in the 
community at large, in their own world they assume fine duties 
and real obligations, render unselfish service, live towards ideals 
and so make their lives livable and lovable. No study of the 
feeble-minded could be thorough or complete unless some ac- 
count were taken of this truly human side of their lives and 
actions. 

Here, for instance, is Tim—old, white-haired and decrepit 
at forty, but with the smiles and tears of a child. Tim proudly 
wears a collection of medals and buttons on his coat, but treas- 
ures in his soul every kindly word or smile that greets him as 
he upholds the onerous duty of institution errand boy. Tim 


* From the writings of Dr. Porteus. 
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used to run errands once, but now he walks, and every year 
walks slower and slower. Still, on the rawest, coldest morning 
of mid-winter you may meet him battling along cheerily, doing 
faithfully what he deems a most important service. What 
though Tim thinks the laborer worthy oi his hire and looks 
expectantly towards the desk where, perhaps, a box of candy 
might lie. You may forget your manners by neglecting to offer 
him a piece, but Tim never forgets his manners so far as to ask 
for any. He may say gently, as he politely withdraws from 
your room, “You know, I had a lovely dream last night. I 
dreamt you gave me such a fine piece of candy.” But as for 
asking for a piece—not on Tim’s life. Still, pay or no pay, 
candy or no candy, Tim will come just as cheerily the next time 
with his errand, and, though his bones ache and his step is drag- 
ging, he will do his task without slacking, amply repaid by the 
word or the smile of good-will. 


Tim, like all the rest of us, likes the lime-light. But do not 
think that his is an obtuse obtrusiveness—tim’s soul is very, 
very sensitive. A little teasing or a slight to his dignity and 
there are tears. But, with the emotions of childhood Tim has 
also kept the faith of a child. When the children of the Train- 
ing School are gathered together on Christmas Eve to await the 
arrival of Santa Claus with his jingling sleigh bells and huge 
bag of gifts, Tim is always there, aglow with expectation. 
Every tinkle of the telephone which announces Santa’s progress 
through the neighboring towns adds to Tim’s excitement. Tim 
never fails to fall into black despair when Professor Johnstone 
announces—as he always does—that Santa’s auto has broken 
down at Newfield, and Tim’s spirits assuredly rise again with 
the glad news—which also never fails—that Santa has aband- 
oned his auto and is coming on by aeroplane. Tim is the first 
to meet him and to shake his hand as he comes, greeting the 
children in his great rough voice, from the stage of the hall. 
Nor could all the wise men of earth persuade Tim that this is 
not the real Santa. If you did try to persuade him thus, that 
would simply prove you aren’t wise. Good luck to you, Tim, 
and many more happy Christmases! 

Nor must we forget Louisa, friend of little children—Louie, 
with her gentle voice and quiet step; faithful, too, to her trust. 
Louie was not always good and quiet. She will tell you how, 
twenty years ago, when the “quiet” was part of the institution 
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discipline, she was confined for several days there in solitude 
for impudence and disobedience. Even now should Louie’s sense 
of justice, either as regards herself or those she loves, be offend- 
ed, she has large stores of righteous and unrighteous anger to 
draw upon for her or their defence. 


Louie is chief helper in kindergarten; nor could all the col- 
lege training nor all the intelligence of the expert kindergarten- 
er add one tittle to the love and care that Louie brings to her 
task. Mild example, kindly precept, untiring sympathy, wise 
understanding are Louie’s possessions to a degree that the high- 
est mental age would fail utterly to express. Yet Louie’s record 
reads 8 years Binet, 10 years Porteus, or some such nonesense. 
Perhaps it is the blind leading the blind, but, if so, it is with an 
understanding of the pitfalls and the ugly corners and all the 
rough places that seeing people miss. It has been my good 
fortune to watch Louie’s handling of a little normal boy, full 
of high spirits, naughtiness, and five-year-old imperiousness, and 
it was always fine—fine in its solicitude, in its tenderness, in its 
wisdom. 


Then their is Charlie, a fine instance of one who obtains 
and bestows happiness through a discovered talent. Charlie, 
too, is rough and rugged and unlovely, but he plays the cornet 
wonderfully. From what unsounded depths in his apparently 
simple and shallow soul Charlie draws such wonderful cadences 
there is no telling. Imitation, long training, say some, but if 
Charlie has only a genius for imitation it is still a genius. No 
school entertainment would be complete without Charlie’s solos. 
Like most artists, he is fully conscious of his artistry, and, like 
the songsters of the woods, he visibly swells with pride as he 
performs. But why shouldn’t he? You may laugh at Charlie 
before and after, but not while he plays. Charlie’s supreme am- 
bition was to have his picture enlarged and hung in the assembly 
hall of the Training School alongside of the founder of the insti- 
tution so that children may point to it and say, “There is the 
boy who plays the cornet and gives so much pleasure to the 
children of the school.” I, for one, am glad his ambition has 
been realized, for not only children, but many normal people 
owe a great deal of lasting pleasure to Charlie’s playing. 





——_..___. 





